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ing George Moore in the act of instructing Stevenson in the art
of writing, to remark that Stevenson never sought cheap pub-
licity by lending himself to tradesmen's advertisements, and to
relate the circumstances of the publication and reception of
Jekyll and Hyde. Lang lost no opportunity of talking about
Stevenson; therefore Lang's readers became educated to Lang's
estimation of Stevenson, and Lang's readers were the great
majority of the reading public.

For Lang occupied an unique position in the literary world
of his day, wielding a dominant influence beyond that of any
individual critic before or since. Relating how an obscure shilling
book on dining-out in London was made popular into a big
success by a notice of Lang's in the Daily News, Mr. Grant Richards
remarked in his Memories of a Misspent Touth that, excepting
Arnold Bennett's Evening Standard articles in the last years of his
life, "no man alive, no newspaper, has all that power." Lang
contributed largely to the making of Stevenson's reputation; he
contributed equally to the making of Rider Haggard's; he
started the sensational success of Anthony Hope's Prisoner of
Zenda> the vogue of Stanley Weyman, and the selling of S. R.
Crockett's novels. The secret of his power is far to seek in the
constitution of a curious individuality. He commanded the
respect of all classes by the profundity of his scholarship, the
extent and variety of his reading; the barbs of his wit and
sarcasm opponents were chary of challenging; he possessed an
easy grace of style which won the envy of highbrows, and
charmed the masses by its unpretentiousness, its familiarity,
its lack of conscious superiority and condescension; he was not
himself a popular writer, but he was a voluminous author in
so many fields, with so much distinction, that he created the
impression that he might do anything if he chose, and was
therefore admirably qualified to assess the achievements of others.
The humanity and variety of his interests captivated the general
public; he was a bookman without the mustiness of the book-
worm, for while he could argue with sedentary pundits the most
abstruse difficulties of the classics, he expressed a preference for
the swashbuckling in fiction, and while he was known to indulge
in the pastime of poetry, the province of the long-haired, unwashed